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Ehe Wougquet. 


“1 have here only made @ nosegay of culled flowers, and hare 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
Monrraione. 


MY GODFATHER’S MANGUVRING. 
BY MISS M. RUSSEL MITFORD. 
eS ee 
[From the Magnet.) 

Uhave said that my dear godfather was a great match- 
maker. One of his exploits in this way, which occurred 
during my second visit to him and Mrs. Evelyn, I am 
pow about to relate. Amongst the mapy distant cousins 
w whom I was introduced in that northern region, was a 
young kinswoman of the name of Hervey—Lucy Hervey, 
an orphan heiress of considerable fortune, who lived in 
the same town and the same street with my godfather, 
under the protection of a lady who had been the governess 
of her childhood, and continued with her as the friend of 
ber youth. Sooth to say, their friendship was of that 
tender and sentimental sort at which the world, the wicked 
world, is s0 naughty as to laugh. Miss Reid and Miss 
Hervey were names quite as inseparable as goose and 
applesauce, or tongue and chicken. They regularly made 
their appearance together, and there would have appeared 
I know not what of impropriety in speaking of either 
tingly ; it would have looked like a tearing asunder of the 
“double cherry,” respecting which, in their case, even 
the “seeming parted”? would have been held too disjunc- 
tivea phrase, so tender and inseparable was their union ; 
although, as far as resemblance went, no simile could be 
more inapplicable. Never were two people more unlike 
in'mind and person. Lucy Hervey was a pretty little 
women of six and twenty; but, frum a. delicate figure, 
delicate features, and a most delicate complexion, looking 
much younger. Perhaps the total absence of strong ex- 
pression, the mildness and simplicity of her countenance, 
end the artlessness and docility of her manner, might con- 
duce to the mistake. She was a sweet gentle creature, 
geterous and affectionate, and not wanting in sense, 
although her entire reliance on her friend’s judgment, and 
constant habit of obedience to her wishes, rendered the 
we of it somewhat rare. Miss Reid was a tall awkward 
woman, raw-boned, lank, and huge,’ just what one fancies 
&man would be in petticoats ; with a face that, except the 
beard (certainly she had no beard) might have favoured 
the supposition; 20 brown, and bony, and stern, and ill- 
favoured was her unfortunate visage. In one point she 
was lucky. There was no guessing at her age, certainly 
Rot within ten years, nor within twenty. She looked old ; 
but with that figure, those features, and that complexion, 
the must have looked old at eighteen. To guess her age 
was impossible, Her voice was deep and dictatorial ; her 
manner rough and assuming; and her conversation un- 
mercifully sensible and oracular—“ full of wise saws and 
modern instances.”. For the rest, in spite of her un- 
suspicious exterior, she was a good sort of a disagreeable 
woman; charitable and kind in her way ; genuinely fond 

of Lucy Hervey, whom she petted, and scolded, and coax- 
ed, and managed just as a nurse manages a child; and 
tolerably well liked of all her acquaintance, except Mr. 
Evelyn, who had been at war with her for the last nine 
years, on the subject of his fair cousin’s marriage; and 





had, at last, come to regard her pretty much as a prime 
minister may look on an opposition leader,—as a regular 
opponent, an obstucle to be put down, or swept away. 
I verily believe that he hated her as much as his kindly 
nature could hate any body. To be sure, it was no slight 
grievance to have so fair a subject for his matrimonial 
speculations, a kinswoman too, just under his very eye, 
and to find all his plans thwarted by that inexorable 
gouvernante ; more especially, as, without her aid, it was 
morally certain that the pretty Lucy would never have 


had the heart to say no to any body. 


Ever since Miss Hervey was seventeen, my dear gods 
papa had been scheming for her advantage. It was quite 
melancholy to hear him count up the husbands she might 
have had,—beginning with the Duke’s son, her partner 
at the first race-ball,—and ending with the young newly- 
arrived physician, his last protege: * Now,” he said, **she 
might die an old maid; he had done with her.” And 
there did actually appear to be 2 cessation of all his matri- 
monial plans in that quarter. Miss Reid herself laid aside 
her mistrust of him; and a truce, if not a peace, was 
tacitly concluded between these sturdy antagonists. Mr. 
Evelyn seemed to have given up the game—a strange 
wn left! But so it 
all to herself; and 
was in as good humour as a winning player generally is. 
Mies Reid was never remembered so amiable. We saw 
them almost wery day, as the fashion is amongst neigh- 
bours, in small towns, and used to ride and walk together 
continua}ly—although Lucy, whose health was delicate, 
frequently declined accompanying us un our more distant 
excursions. Our usual beau, besides ,the dear godpapa, 
was a Mr. Morris, the curate of the parish—an uncouth, 
gawky, Jengthy man, with an astonishing Westmorland 


thing for him to do whilst he had a 
was. His adversary hed the 


dialect; and a most portentous laugh. Really his—ha! ha! 


was quite a shock to the nerves—a sort of oral shower- 
bath; so sudden and eo startling was the explosion. In 
loudness,’ it resembled half a dozen ordinary laughs 


** rolled into one” and, as the gentleman was of a face- 


tious disposition, and chorused his own good things, as 
well as those of other people, with his awful cachinnation, 


it was no joking matter. But he was so excellent a per- 


son, so cordial, so jovial, so simple-hearted, and so con- 
tented with a lot none of the most prosperous, that one 


could not help liking him, laugh and all. He was a 
widower, with one only son, a Cambridge scholar, of whom 
he was deservedly proud. Edward Morris, besides his 
academical honours, (I think he had been senior wrangler 
of his year,) was a very fine young man, with an intelli- 
gent countenance, but exceedingly shy, silent, and ab- 
stracted. I could not help thinking the poor youth was 
in love; but his father and Mr. Evelyn laid the whole 
blame on the mathematics. He would sit sometimes for 
an hour together, immersed, as they said, in his calcula. 
tions, with his eyes fixed on Lucy Hervey, as if her sweet 
face had been the problem he was solving. But your 
mathematicians are privileged people; and so, apparenily, 
my fair cousin thought; for she :ook no notice, unless 
by blushing a shade the deeper. It was worth while to 
look at Lucy Hervey, when Edward Morris was gazing 
on her in his absent fits: ber cheeks were as red as.a rose. 





How these blushes came to escape the notice of Miss Reid, 






































I cannot tell, unless she might happen to have her atten- 
tion engrossed by Edward’s father. For certain, that 
original paid her, in his odd way, great attention; was 
her constant beau in our walking parties ; sate by her side 
at dinner; and manauvred to get her for his partner at 
whist. She had the benefit of his best bon-mots, and his 
loudest laughs; and she seemed to me not to dislike that 
portentous sound, so much as might have been expeeted 
from a lady of her particularity. I ventured to hint my 
observations to Mr. Evelyn, who chuckled, laid his fore- 
finger against his nose, rubbed his hands, and called me 
a simpleton. Affairs were in this position, when, one 
night, just at going to bed, my good godfather, with a 
little air of mystery, (no uncommon preparation to his 
most trifling plans,) made an appointment to walk with 
me before breakfast, as far as a pet farm, about a mile out 
of the town, the superintendence of which was one of his 
greatestamusements. Early the next morning, the house- 
maid, who usually attended me, made her appearance, and 
told me that her master was waiting for me, that f must make 
hgste, and that he desired I would be smart, as he expected 
a party to breakfast at the farm. This sort of injunction is 

seldom thrown away on a damsel of eighteen; according- 

ly, I adjusted, with all despatch, a new blue silk pelisee, 

and eallied forth into the corridor, which I had heard him 

pacing as impatiently as might be. There, tomy ne emall 
consternation, instead of al gallant compliments of 
the most gallant of I was received with very 

disapproving glances, told that I looked like an old. wo- 
man in that dowdy-coloured pelisse, and he conjured me 

to exchange it for a white gown. Half affronted, J nevere 

theless obeyed ; doffed the pelisse, and donned the white 
gown, as ordered: and being greeted at this time with a 

bright smile and a chuck under the chin, we set oug in 

high good humour on our expedition. Instead, however, 

of proceeding straight to the farm, Mr. Evelyn made a. 
slight deviation from our course, turning down the mar. 

ket-place, and into the warehouse of a certain Mrs. Bene 
net, a milliner and mantua-maker, a dashing, over-dressed 
dame, who presided over the fashions for ten miles round, 

and marshalled a counter full of capsand bonnets at one 
side of the shop, whilst her husband, an obsequious, bow. 

ing, civil tradesman, dealt out gloves and stockings at the 
other. A little dark parlour behind was common to both. 

Into this den was I ushered; and Mrs. Bennet, with 

many apologies, began, at a signal from my godfather, to 

divest me of all my superfluous blueness, silk handker- 

chief, sash, and wrist-ribands, (for, with the constancy 

which is born of opposition, I had, in relinquishing my 

obnoxious pelisse, clung firmly to the obnoxious colour,) 

replacing tHem by satin ribands and a beautiful white 

shawl; and, finally, exchanging my straw bonnet fur one 

of white silk, with a deep lace vgil—that piece of delicate 

finery which all women delight in. 

While I was now admiring the richness of the genuine 
Brussels point, and now looking at myself in a little glass, 
which Mrs. Bennet was holding to my face, for the betier 
display of her millinery (the bonnet, to do her justice, was 
ptetty andbecoming) during this engrossing contempla- 
tion, her smooth silky husband crept bebind me with the 
stealthy pace of a cat, and relying, as it seems, on my pre- 





oceupation, actually drew my York-tan gloves from my 
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astonished hands, and substituted a pair of his own best happy as people usually are in this work-a-day world, 


white kid. This operation being completed, my godpapa, 
putting his fore finger to his lip, in token of secrecy, hur- 


| 


especially the young mathematician and his pretty wife, 
and their wedding day is still remembered in W.; for 


ried me, with @ look of great triumph, from the shop. He | besides his munificence to singer, ringer, sexton, and 


walked at a rapid pace; and, between quick motion and 
ainazement, I was too much out of breath to utter a word 
till we had passed the old Gothic castle at the end of the 
town, and crossed the long bridge that spans its wide and 
winding river. I then rained questions on my dear old 
friend, who chuckled and nodded, and vented two or three 
half laughs, but vouchsafed nothing tending to a reply. 
At length we came to a spot where the road turned sud- 
denly to the left, (the way to the farm) whilst, right before 
us rose a knoll, on which stood the church, a large, heavy, 
massive building, almost a cathedral, finely relieved by the 
range of woody hills which shut in the landscape. A turn- 
ing gate, with a tall straight cypress on either side, led 
into the churchyard, and through this gate Mr. Evelyn 
passed. The church door was a little a-jar, and through 
the crevice was seen peeping the long red nose of the old 
clerk, » Bardolphian personage, to whom my godfather, 
who Joved to oblige people in their own way, sometimes 
did the questionable service of clearing off his score at the 
Greyhound. His red nose and a skirt of his shabby black 
coat peeped through the porch, whilst behind one of the 
buttresses ylimmered, for an instant, the white drapery of 
a female figure. 1 did not need these indications to con- 
vince me that a wedding was the object in view: that had 
been certain from the first cashiering of my blue ribands ; 
but I was still at a loss as to the parties, and felt quite re- 
lieved by Mr. Evelyn’s question, ** Pray, my dear, were 
you ever a bride’s-maid ?” since, in the extremity of my 
perplexity, I had something like an impression that an un- 
known beau might appear at the call of this mighty ma- 
nager, and I be destined to play the part of bride myself. 
Comforted to find that I was only to enact the confidante, 
1 had now leisure to be extremely curious as to the prima 
donna. My curiosity was'speedily gratified. 

On entering the church we had found only a neighbour- 
ing clergyman, not Mr. Morris, at the altar ; and, looking 
round at the opening of another door, I perceived the 
worthy curate, in @ jetty clerical suit, bristling with new- 
ness, leading Miss Reid, beflounced and bescarfed, and 
beveiled and beplumed, and all in a flutter of bridal finery, 
in great style, up the aisle. Mr. Evelyn advanced to meet 
them, took the lady’s fair hand from Mr. Morris, and led 
her along with all the grace of an old courtier. { fell into 
the procession at the proper place; the amiable pair were 
duly married, and I thought my office over. I was never 
more mistaken in my life. In the midst of the customary 
eonfusion of kissing and wishing joy, and writing and 
signing registers and certiticates, which form so important 
and disagreeable a part of that disagreeable and important 

eremony, Mr. Evelyn had vanished, and just as the 
bride was inquiring for him, with the intention of leaving 
the church, he re-appeared, through the very same side- 
door which had admitted the first happy couple, leading 
Lucy Hervey, and followed by Edward Morris. The 
father evidently expected them; the new stepmother as 
evidently did not. Never did a thief, taken in the man- 
per, seem more astonished than that sage gouvernante ! 
Lucy, on her part, blushed and hung back, and looked 
shier and prettier than ever; the old clerk grinned; che 
clergyman, who had shown some symptoms ¢¢ astonish. 
ment at the first wedding, now smiled to Mr. Evelyn, as 
if this accounted and made amends for it, whilst the dear 
godpapa himself chuckled and nodded, and rubbed his 
h- ads, and chucked both bride and bride's-maid under 
aie chin, and seemed ready to cut capers for joy. Again 
the book was opened at the page of destiny, again I held 
the milk white’ glove, and after nine years of unsuccess- 
ful mianwuvering, my cousin Lucy was married. Jt was, 
undoubtedly, the most triumphant event in the good old 
than's lite; and I don't believe that either couple ever saw 
cguée to regret the dexterity in the art of match-making 
wisich produced their double union. They heave been as 








clerk, Mr. Evelyn roasted two sheep on the occasion, gave 
away ten bride-cakes, and made the whole town tipsy. 





Biographical sotices. 


MEMOIR OF HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE OF YORK. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—<_ 
(From the Edinburgh Weekly Journal.) 

In the person of his Royal Highness the Duke ef York 
we may justly say, in the language of Scripture, ** there 
has fallen this day in our Israel a Prince and a great man.” 
He has, from an early period of his manhood, performed 
a most important part in public life. In the early wars of 
the French Revolution he commanded the British forces 
on the Continent, and, although we claim not for his me- 
mory the admiration due to the rare and high gifts, which 
in our latter times must combine to form a military genius 
of the first order, yet it has never been disputed that in 
the field his Royal Highness displayed intelligence, mili- 
tary skill, and his family attribute—the most unalterable 
courage. He had also the universal testimony of the 
army tor his efforts to lessen the distresses of the privates, 
during the horrors of an unsuccessful campaign, in which 
he acquired, and kept to his death, the epithet of the 
Soldier's Friend. 

But it is not on account of those.early services that we 
now, as boldly as our poor voice may, venture to brin 
forward the late Duke of York’s claims to the perpetua 
gratitude of his country; it is as the reformer and rege- 
nerator of the British army, which he brought from a 
state nearly allied to general contempt, to such a pitch of 
excellence, that we may, without much hesitation, claim 
for them an equality with, if not a superiority over, any 
troops in Europe. The Duke of York had the firmness to 
look into and examine the causes, which, ever since the 
American war, though arising out of circumstances existing 
long before, had gone as far to destroy the character of the 
British ws as the naturally materials of which it 
is composed would permit. The heart must have been 
eu that it did not despair at the sight of such an Augean 
stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchasing commis- 
sions, itself an evil in a military point of view, and yet 
indispensible to the freedom of the country, had been 
stretched so far as to open the way to every sort of abuse. 
No science was required, no service, no previous experi- 
ence whatsoever; the boy let loose from school the last 
week, might, in the course of a month, be a field officer, 
if his friend's were disposed to be liberal of money and in- 
fluence. Others there were, against whom there could be 
no complaint for want of length of service, although it 
might be difficult to sce how their experience was improved 
by it. It was no uncommon thing for a commission to be 
obtained for a child in the cradle; and, when he came 
from college, the fortunate youth was at least a lieutenant 
of some standing, by dint of fair promotion. To sum 
up this catalogue of abuses, commissions were in some 
instances bestowed upon young ladies, when pensions could 
not be had. We know ourselves one fair dame who drew 
the pay of captain in the ———‘ dragoons, and was probably 
not much less fit for the service than some who, at that 
mg actually did duty s for, as we have said, no know- 
ledge of any kind was demanded from the young officers, 
If they desired to improve themselves in the elemental 
parts of their profession, there were no means open either 
of direction or of instruction. But as a zeal'for knowledge 
rarely exists where its attainment brings no credit or 
advantage, the gay young men who adopted the military 
profession, were easily led into the fashion of thinking 
that it was pedantry to be master even of the routine of 
the exercise which they were obliged to perform. An in- 
telligent sergeant whispered from tine to time the word of 
command, whith his captain would have been ashamed 
to have known without prompting ; and thus the duty of 
the tield-day was huddled over rather than performed. It 
was natural, under such circumstances, that the pleasures 
of the mess, or of the card or billiard table, should occupy 
too much of the leisure of those who had so few duties to 
perform, and that extravagance, with all its disreputable | 
consequences, should be the characteristic of many, while | 
others, despairing of promotion, which could only be ac- 








LS 


wired by money or influence, sunk into mere maching 
performing without hope or heart, a task which they haj 

earned by rote. 

To this state of things, by a succession of well-considereg 
and effectual regulations, the Duke of York put a 
with a firm, yet gentle hand. Terms of service were fixed 
for every rank, and neither influence nor money was per. 
mitted to force any individual forward, until he had served 
the necessary time in the present grade which he held. Nj 
rank short of that of the Duke of York; no courage and 
determination, inferior to that of his Royal Highness, 
could have accomplished a change so important to the 
service, but which yet was so unfavourable to the w 
and to the powerful, whose children and protegés haf 
formerly found a brief way to promotion. Thus a prote, 
tion was afforded to those officers who could only hope 
rise by merit and length of service, while, at the same 
time, the young aspirant was compelled to discharge the 
duties of a subaltern before attaining the higher commiy. 
sions. 

In other respects, the influence of the Commander.in. 
Chief was found to have the same gradual and melioratj 
influence, The vicissitudes of real service, and the emer. 
gencies to which individuals are exposed, began to render 
ignorance unfashionable, as it was speedily found tha 
mere valour, however fiery, was unable, on such occasions, 
for the extrication of those engaged in them ; and that 
they who knew their duty and discharged it, were not 
most secure of victory and safety in action, but most dis 
tinguished at head-quarters, and most certain of promotion, 
Thus, a taste for = mathematics, and calculation 
applicable to war, was gradually introduced into the army, 
and carried by some officers to a great length, while s 
perfect acquaintance with the routine of the fleld-day wa 

ositively demanded from each officer in the service as ax 
indispensible qualification 

His Royal Highness also introduced a species of moni 
discipline among the officers of our army, which has had 
the highest consequences on. their character. Persons of 
the old school of Captain Plume and Captain Brazen, 
men who swore hard, drank deep, bilked tradesmen, and 
plucked pigeons, were no longer allowed to arrogate é 
character which they could only support by deep oath 
and ready swords. If a tradesman, whose bill was. un 
paid by an officer, thought Proper to apply to the Hore 
Guards, the debtor received a Fetter from head-quarten 
requiring to know if there existed: any objections to 
account, and failing in rendering a satisfactory answer, hé 
was put on stoppages.until the creditor’s demand was satis 
tied. Repeated applications of this kind might endanger 
the officer’s commission, which was then sold for the pay. 
ment of his creditors. Other moral delinquencies were & 
the same time adverted to; and, without maintaining ai 
inquisitorial strictness over the officers, or taking too clot 
inspection of the mere — and follies of youth, a com 
plaint of any kind, implying a departure from the charac 
ter of a gentleman and a man of honour, was instantly 
inquired into by the Commander-in-Chief, and the deline 

uent censured or punished as the case seemed to requite 

‘he army was thus, like a ~~ under the protection of 
an indulgent father, who, willing to promote merit; 
checks, with a timely frown, the temptation to licence 
and extravagance. 

The private suldiers equally engaged the attention of 
his Royal Highness. In the course of his superintend- 
ence of the army, a military dress, the most absurd if 
Europe, was altered for one easy and comfortable for the 
men, and suitable to the hardships they are exposed. 
in actual service. The severe and vexatious rules exacted 
about the tying of hair, and other trifling punctilios 
(which had been found sometimes to goad troops into 
mutiny) were abolished, and strict cleanliness was sub 
stituted for a Hottentot head-dress of tallow and flout 
The pay of the soldier was augmented, while care wasal 
the same time taken, that it should, as far as possible, be 
expended in bettering his food and extending his com: 
forts. The slightest complaint on the part of a private 
sentinel, was as regularly inquired into as if it had bed 
preferred by a general officer. Lastly, the use of the cant 
(a brutal practice, which our officers borrowed from 1h 
Germans) was entirely, prohibited, and regular al 

unishments, by the sentence of a court-martial, have 
been gradually diminished. 

If, therefore, we find in the modern British officer molt 
information, a more regular course of study, a deeper sé 
quaintance with the principles of his profession, and & 
greater love for its exertions; if we find the private sentinel 

ischarge his duty with a mind unembittered by peti] 











vexations and regimental exactions, conscious of ium 
from capricious violence, and knowing where to appeal 

he sustains injury ;-if we find in all ranks of the army4 
love of their profession, and a capacity of matching thea» 
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ee 
nachines, ith the finest troops which Europe ever produced, 
they ba ike with try of his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
mnsidered we owe this change from the state of the forces thirty years 
t a stp, s of improving the tactics of the British army 
ere fixed Ph gr e his yal Highness's sedutsus care and 
bp per. attention. Pormerly, every commanding officer ma- 
served his regiment after bis own fashion; and if a 


a ed 
eld. No gad of troops were brought together, it was very 


iat ei fal whether they could execute any one combined 
movement, and almost certain that they could not execute 
the various parts of it on the same principle. This was 
wealthy remedied by the system of regulations compiled by the late 


pg és had _: a : h a 
: avid Dundas, and which obtained the sanction an 

» proves. z perth ne of his Royal Highness. This one cir- 

h © Te cumstance, of giving a uniform principle and mode of 
e sme HM Crxing to the different bodies, which are after all but 
uarge the oor | the same great machine, was in itself one of the 
commis [i P+ distinguished services which could be rendered to a 


national army, and it is only surprising that, before it was 


nder-in. I pr. 

tet roduced, the British army was able to execute any 

~ combined movements at all.” : 

“y — We cannot but notice the Duke of York’s establishment 
render near Chelsea for the orphans of soldiers, the cleanliness 


and discipline of which are a model for such institutions, 

















ccasions, b.| h 
dthe Royal Military School, or College, at Sandhurst, 
mod that a cote species of scientific instruction is afforded to 
| those officers whom it is desirable to qualify for the ser- 
“send vice of the staff. The excellent officers who have been 
ne formed at this institution are the best pledge of what is 
h S00 BE dye to its founder. Again we repeat, that if the British 
while! soldier meets his foreign adversary, not only with equal 
Mf ms courage, but with equal readiness and facility of manceuvre; 
“ay WM TR if the British officer brings against his scientific antago- 
soy nist, not only his‘own d heart and hand, but an im- 
f proved and enlightened knowledge of his profession, to 
phe the memory of the Duke of York the army and the coun- 
; owe them. . . 
Feel "ithe character of his Royal Highness was admirably 
rasta, adapted to the task of this extended reformation, in a 
ea branch of the public ‘service on which the safety of Eng- 
aa land absolutely depended for the time. Without possess- 
P fing any brilliancy, his judgment, in itself clear and steady, 
F Fine, Wages inflexibly guided by and principle. No soli- 
© 210M Bk citsions could make him promise what it would have been 
me consistent with these principles to grant; nor could any 
AH he egeucumstances induce him to break or elude the pope 
, ‘sei hich he had once given. At the same time, his feelings, 
nd humane and kindly, were, on all possible occasions, acces- 
th ange BAR tle to the claims of compassion; and there occurred but 
© Pa: instances of a wife widowed, or a family rendered 
Reh phans, by the death of-a-meritorious officer, without 
si #1 MBonething being done to render their calamities more 
by ble. 
ge As a statesman, the Duke of York, from his earliest 
stantly Jmmeppestance in public life, was guided by the opinions of 
e delin. 1 Pitt. But two circumstances are worthy of remark. 
requite. fart, that his Royal Highness never permitted the con- 
ction of upidetation of politics to influence him in his department of 
 merity ommander-in-Chief, but gave alike to Whig as to ron 
licence fae preferment their service or their talents deserved. 


econdly, in attaching himself to the party whose object 
en the Crown, his Royal 





i supposed to be to stren 

parc | Hig ie would have been the last man to invade, in the 
surd if Mepslitest degree, the te of the people. The following 
for the Mmpeecdote may be relied upon. } 

nosed to ae nder-in-Chief, not many years since, a young officer 
exacted Maenteted into a dispute with Lieutenant-Colonel —— upon 
inctilios MEE® Point to which military obedience ought to be carried. 
ps into If the Commander-in-Chief,” said the young officer, 
as tude easecond Seid, ** should command me to do a thing 
1 flour Maptich I knew to be civilly illegal, I should not scruple to 
, wast Mae’y him,. and consider myself as relieved from all re. 
ible, be 






he cane ’ 5A ye 

om the Maretgressing the laws, and violating the liberties of the | to him for the promotion of two or three 

orporal ie utry.”=—=** You have answered like yourself,” said his preferment there could be no other objection than that 

|, hare ae’Y* Highness, whose attention had been attracted by| they were recommended by such a - It might 
vivacity of the debate ; ‘* and the officer would deserve | doubtless have occurred to the Duke, that the solicitations 

er molt Ma” (0 be shot and hanged that should act otherwise. I/ of a woman like this were not likely tc be disinterested ; 


ould be incapable of issuing one.” 


the C 


mtd England. In this his‘ Royal Highness | i 


4 


apologies, for their imprudence. 


At the table of the Com-| Part of the Duke’s life, fraught with consequences likely 

to affect his character, destroy the confidence of the coun try 
in his efforts, and blight the fair harvest of national grati- 
tude, for which he had toiled so hard. It was a striking 
illustration of the sentiment of Shakspeare : 


ponsibility by the commands of my military superior.” — | of Prussia, September 29, 1791, lived with her on terms 
So would not I,” 1eturned the gallant and intelligent | of decency, but not of affection ; and the Duke had formed, 
iicer, who maintained the opposite side of the question: | with a female called Clarke, a connexion justifiable 
I should rather prefer the risk of being shot for dis- | certain] 
bedience, by my commanding officer, than hanged for} [im or he su 


all British officers would be as unwilling to execute | and, in fact, she seems to have favoured one or two persons 
command, as I trust the Commander-in-Chief | a5 being her paramours several for mere puoepect of in, 
C ‘ which she had subordinate agents to hunt out for, and one | Tuesda: 
The religion of the Duke of York was sincere, and he | or two from a real sense of good nature and benevolence. 
tly attached to the doctrines and constitution | The examination of this woman, and her various profligate . 
intimates before the House of Commons, occupied that Satussag: +2710 


must presume them to have been sincerely entertained, 
since they were expressed at the hazard of drawing down 
upon his Royal Highness an odium equally strong and 
resentful. 

In his person and countenance the Duke of York was 
large, stout, and manly; he spoke rather with some of the 
indistinctness of utterance peculiar to his late father, than 
with the precision of enunciation which distinguishes the 
King, his Royal Brother. Indeed, his Royal Highness 
resembled his late Majesty perhaps the most of any of 
George the Third's descendants. His family affections 
were strong, and the public cannot have forgotten the 
pious tenderness with which he discharged the duty of 
watching the last days of his Royal Father, darkened as 
they were by corporeal blindness and mental incapacity. 
No pleasure, no business, was ever known to interrupt his 
regular visits to Windsor, when his unhappy parent could 
neither be grateful for, nor even sensible of, his unremitted 
attention. The same ties of affection united his Royal 
Highness to other members of his family, and, particu- 
larly, to its present Royal Head. Those who witnessed 
the Coronation of his present Majesty, will long remem- 
ber, as the most interesting part of that august ceremony, 
the cordiality with which his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York performed his act of homage, and the tears of 
affection which were mutually shed between the Royal 
Brethren. We are aware, that, under this heavy dispen- 
sation, his Majesty will be chief mourner, not in name 
only, but in all the sincerity of severed affection. The 
King’s nearest brother in blood was also his nearest in 
affection; and the subject who stood next to the Throne 
was the individual who would most willingly have laid 
down his life for its support. 
In social intercourse the Duke of York was kind, cour- 
teous, and condescending, grnerel attributes, we believe, 
of the blood royal of England, and well befitting the 
Princes of a free country. It may be remembered that 
when, in * days of youthful pride,” his Royal Highness 
had wounded the feelings of a young nobleman, he never 
thought of sheltering himself behind his rank, but man- 
fully gave reparation by receiving the (well-nigh fatal) fire 
of the offended party, though he declined to return it. 
We would here gladly conclude the subject, but to com- 
plete a portrait, the shades as well as the lights must be 


Coronation Oath, which prevented him from acquiescing | was acquitted from the charge brought against him by a 
in the further relaxation of the laws against Catholics. | majority of eighty; but so strong was the outcry against 
We pronounce no opinion on the justice of his Royal | him, without doors, sc much was the nation convinced 
Highness’s sentiments on this important point, but we | that all Mrs. Clarke said was true, and so little could they 


be brought to doubt that the Duke of York was a con- 
scious and participant acter in all that person's schemes, 
that his Royal Highness, seeing his utility obstructed by 
popular prejudice, tendered to his Majesty the resignation 
of his office, which was accepted accordingly, March 20, 
1809. And thus, as according to Solomon, a dead fly 
can pollute the most precious unguent, was the honourable 
fame, acquired by the services of a life-time obscured by 
the consequences of what the gay world would have termed 
a venial levity. The warning to those of birth and emi- 
nence is of the most serious nature. This step had not 
been long taken, when the mist in which the question 
was involved began to disperse. The public accuser, in 
the House of Commons, Colonel Wardle, was detected in 
some suspicious dealings with the principal witness, Mrs. 
Clarke, and it was evidently expectation of gain that had 
brought this lady to the bar as an evidence. Next occur- 
red, in the calm moments of retrospect, the great impro- 
bability that his Royal Highness ever could know on what 
terms she negociated with those in whose favour she 
solicited. 1t' may be well supposed she concealed the 
motive for interesting herself in such as were his own 
favoured rivals, and what greater probability was there 
that she should explain to him her mercenary speculations, 
or distinguish them from the intercessions which she made 
upon more honourable motives? When the matter of 
accusation was thus reduced, to his Royal Highness’s 
having been, in two or three instances, the dupe of an 
artful woman, men began to see that when once the guilt 
of entertaining a mistress was acknowledged, the disposi- 
tion to gratify such a person, who must always exercise a 
natural influence over her paramour, follows as a matter 
of course. [t was then that the public compared the ex- 
tensive and lengthened train of public services, by which 
the Duke had distinguished himself in the management 
of the army, with the trifling foible of his having granted 
one or two favours, not in themselves improper, at the 
request of a woman who had such opportunities to press 
her suit ; and, doing to his Royal Highness the justice he 
well deserved, welcomed him back, in May, 1811, to the 
situation from which he had been driven by calumny and 
popular prejudice. 

In that high command bis Royal Highness continued to 
manage our military affairs. During the last years of the 





Inserted, and in their foibles, as well as their good quali- 
ties, Princes are the property of history. Occupie dpa 

etually with official duty, which, to the last period of his 
life, he discharged with the utmost punctuality, the Duke 
of York was peculiarly negligent of his own affairs, and 
the embarrassments which arose in consequence, were 
considerably increased by an imprudent passion for the 
turf and for deep play. Those unhappy propensities ex- 
hausted the funds with which the nation supplied him 
liberally, and sometimes produced extremities which must 
have been painful to a man of temper sohonourable. The 
exalted height of his rank, which renders it doubtless 
more difficult to look into and regulate domestic expendi- 
ture together with the engrossing duties of his Hoyal 
Highness’s office, may be admitted as alleviations, but not 


A criminal passion of a different nature proved, at one 


‘* The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge us.” —— 


The Duke of York married to Frederica, Princess Royal 


ered this woman to express her wishes 


most momentous war that ever was waged, his Royal 
Highness prepared the most splendid victories our annals 
boast, by an unceasing attention to the character and ta- 
lents of the officers, and the comforts and health of the 
men. Trained under a system so admirable, our army 
seemed to increase in efficacy, power, and even in num- 
bers, in proportion to the increasing occasion which the 
public had for their services. Nor is it @ less praise that, 
when the men s0 disciplined returned from scenes of battle, 
ravaged countries, and stormed cities, they re-assumed the 
habits of private life as if they had never left them; and 
that of all the crimes which the criminal calendar presénts 
(in Scotland at least) there are not above one or two in- 
stances in which the perpetrators have been disbanded 
soldiers. This is a happy change since the reduction of 
the army, after peace with America in 1783, which was 
the means of — the country with ruffians of every 
description ; and, in the prison of Edinburgh alone, there 
were six or seven disbanded soldiers under ‘sentence of 


death at the same time. 


This superintending care, if not the most gaudy, is 


amongst the most enduring flowers which will bloom over 
the Duke of York’s tomb. It gave energy to Britain in 
war, and strength to her in peace. It nk 

lity with triumph, and morality with the habits of a mili. 
tary life. If our soldiers have been found invincible in 
battle, and meritorious in peaceful society, when restored 
to its bosom,—let no Briton forget that this is owing to the 


neither by the laws of religion nor morality. eerie a Biyh fo whens atenny we Reve ite an 


ined tranquil- 





cers, to whose 
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resembled his father ; and, like his father, he | assembly for nearly three months, and-that with an in- ve 
od a conscientious sense of the obligations of the | tenseness of anxiety seldom equalled. ‘The Duke of York | Monéay, “28 0 ,2 9 2020 
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THE EVENING HYMN OF THE TYROLESE PEASANTS. 
=> 
Attempted from the prose translation tn “ Notes and Reflections 
@uring a Ramblein Germany.” By theauthor of “ Recollections 
tn the Pentasula,” §c. §c. §c. 
Hark! ‘tis the bell that peals the hour 
So loved, of soft repose ! 
Come, let us seek the verdant bower, 
Where clusters bright the rose; 
Or underneath the sun-set tree,® 
Raise the glad anthem, Heaven, to thee! 


Dear 1s to us the hour of rest, 
And aweet release from toil; 
Content the inmate of our breast, 
We only, pitying, smile, 
Nor envy who the couch must press, 
Though down-o’erspread, of restlessness! 


Ah? little know th’ unwearied great 
How sweet the labourer’s rest; 

Tbe joys our peasant lot that wait, 
«The sunshine of our breast !” 

And their’a to prove repose like ours, 

How prized were slumber’s golden hours! 


Sweet Is repose to us, and eweet 
Is God's own day of reat; 
But sweeter fur when we shall meet 
In holy regions blest; 7 
And, labour ended, there enjoy 
One Sabbath through eternity! 
There, in the presence of our God, 
No griefa the heart shall wring, 
No sun destroy, no labour goad, 
No sin its anguish bring: 
But long and sweet our rest will be, 
In our Father's kingdom, heavenly t 
Liverpool. G. 
©The loved hour of repose is striking; let us come to 





GREECR. 


— a - 
“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Irgentur, ignotique longa 
locte, carent quia vate sacro.” 
Hor. carm. 0. lb. 4. 
lpn 
Bre Orecee, round to vengeance, for wrongs unforgiven, 
Sent her myriads to Ilion to combat and die, 
In ages forgot other nations had striven, 
Other warftors bad conquer’d, whose breasts beat as high. 


Chiefs as foarieas had led to the red field of glory, 
As they before whom Asia's mightiest sunk down; 
There were heroes as brave as the proudest w hom story 
Poluts out as the @rst in the paths of renown. 
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In the peasant’s rude story their proud deeds might linger, 
The wonder awhile of a barbarous age: 

They fought and they conquer'd in vain, for the finger 
Of oblivion hath blotted their name from Time's page. 


| As when Greece cross'‘d those waters, his waves, to the Lgean, 
Scamander yet rolls through the field of his fame; 

And Ida still frowns on the plain where the Pean, 
A nation’s dread knell, on the slumberers came. 


‘Twas the muse that made sacred: and proudly and widely 
She has given that high tale to the latest of time; 
Else Scamander had flow’d, but in vain, and as idly 

Had tower'd then that mountain in grandeur sublime. 


*T was the lay of the poet, that, meteor like, breaking 
On the night of far times, made immortal the hour 
When the long ten years ended; and Ilion, awaking, 
Saw the red flame that flash’d over palace and tower. 
Liverpool, Dec. 12. H. W. J. 
TITS 


SERVIAN POETRY. 





(From “' Translations from the Servian Minstrelsy,” of which 
only a very small edition has been printed for private circu- 
lation.} 

—_>>— 

That night came two black ravens from Kossova field, 

And round about the tower in the red dawn they wheeled ; 

Round it, and round it, with many a croak, they flew; 

When they perched them on the turret, more loud their 

croaking grew. 

Ho! is this the castle of that famous king? 

it is a silent castle—it holds no living thing. 


The solitary lady heard them where she lay,— 

Up went she to the turret in the dawning gray: 

** Ye two black ravens, God greet ye well this hour, 

Why come ye here so early, to croak about the tower? 
Over Kossova field waa it your luck to fly ?— 

Saw ye two mighty hosts that thereupon did lie?— 

Saw ye the meeting, rayens?—Did ye hear the din?— 
Tell me the truth, black ravens, which of them did win ?” 


“ Fair thanks for such a greeting,” said the ravens black, 

** We have been to Kossova, we are just come back; 

Two mighty hosts, fair lady, it was our luck to see, 
Yesterday they fought, and near enough were we; 

The princes of the armies are slaughtered, both the two, 
And all the Turks are dead, except a very few; 

Soe of the Servian warriors still remain in life, 

But every breast among them is gashed with lance or knife.” 


While the black birds were croaking in Militza’s ear, 

Her servant, Mulatin, a faithful man, drew near; 

His right hand, parted from the wrist, in the left he bore— 
Down his horse’s sides the streams of blood did pour ; 
Seventeen wounds, I ween, Mulatin had ta’en, 

Ere he turn’d his horse’s head from Kossova plain. 

“* What's that?—poor Mulatin! (it was thus the lady said,) 
Speak, was there any treason, that the Zar is dead ?” 


Mulatin, the servant, his lady did thus greet :— 

« Help me quickly, lady, help me from my seat; 

Bring cold water from the well, and wash my burning brow, 
And pour me wine, red wine, for J have thirst I trow— 
tam aurely wounded, my heart is bloodless now.” 


The beautiful Militza helped him from his selle, 
And she washed his brow with cold water from the well; 


| She filled the cup with wine, and held it to his head, 


And when some strength was come, it was thus she said: 


« Now, Mulatin, look up, and all thy tidings yield, 
Tell me how went it upon Kossova field; 





But Inglorious, they pas#d unrecorded: and narrow | Firat of the famous Prince, how he was staughtered tell ; 


As the tomb that inelos’d them, the fame that fate gave; 
Not a trace is remaining, save where the lone barrow, 
Looks down from the mountaln upon the blue wave. 


And vainly the boldest and foremost in danger, 
They vanquish'd, aud natious wept over their grave; 
For the life-giving muse, to their bosoms a stranger, 
Ne'er deignu'd to accord them the verse that could sage. 


| And my gray-haired father Ugo, where the old man fell, 
' and my noble brothers, all the noble nine; 
| And Miloseh, the waiwode, that dear friend of mines 
And Vuk, the fearless lord, my other sister’s man; 
And young and bold Strainia, the son of the old Ban?” 


‘The soldier raised his head, and thus his tale begun— 
* + Whey Ue upon Kossova, slaughtered every one: 


Where the famous Prince, the Zar, my master, lies, 

Has blood enow been shed, all the grass It dyes; 

With lances broke and shivered is the ground bestrown, 

Many a Turkish lance, but more of them our own, 

For the Servian soldiers clustered from afar 

To defend their master, and died about the Zar. 

For your father Ugo, I saw the good old man 

Struck down among the foremost, as the fight began; 

Eight of the Ugovitzes were slaughtered by his side, 

The band stuck fast together till all but one had died; 

It was Bosko Ugovitz, he alone was left— 

I saw him raise his banner, out his way he cleft; 

In like an eagle then among the Turks went he, 

And scattered them like doves till the blood was at his koa, 

Strainia lies in Sitniza; Milosch, too, hath his sleep 

In the river's bed, in the water cold and deep; 

But ere Milosch was slain, the Lord had blessed his hand 

To doa deed of glory for the Servian land; 

With his own hand he slew the Sultan Amurath! 

God bless his soul for that, and all the kin he hath! 

O, sungin many a song, and told in many a tale, 

While green Kossova lasts, his memory shall not fail. 

Why did you ask for Vuk? Him never name again, 

But to curse a traitor, and a deadly traitor’s train! 

He in the hour went over to the heathen host, 

He and his false twelve thousand; thus the Zar was lost.” 
* The field of Kossova was the scene of another great sj} 

hardly-won Turkish victory, in 1448, when the Hun; 

hero, Huniades, (one of Sir Williatm Temple's “‘ seven g 

men that deserved, without wearing, a crown,”) sustal 

to use the words of Gibbon, “till the fourth day, = 


of an Ottoman army, four times more numerous 
own. 























(FROM AN OLD CORRESPONDENT, PEREGRINE, RERKSHIR) 


EPITAPH UPON. THE BISHOP OF LANGRES. 


—>_— 

Monsieur. De la Riviére, Bishop of Langres, 
seme misgivings about the manner in which his 
might be mentioned by surviving cotemporaries, hed 
three hundred francs to the writer of a good epitaph in 
favour: the competitors were numerous; but the 
epoke more or less in the same strain, which the ans: 
two specimens exhibit. 


Monsieur De Langres est mort, testateur olographe, 
Et vous me promettez, si j’en fais 1’épitaphe, 
Les cent écus par lui légués a cet effet. 
Parbleu, l’argent est bon dans le siécle oj) nous sommeaj 
Comptez teujours :—Ci-git le plus méchant des homms 
Payez: le voila fait. 

Cl-git un trés grand personnage, 

Qui fut d’un illustre lignage, 

Qui posséda mille vertus, 

Qui ne trompa jamais, qui fut toujours fort sags: 

Je n’en dirai pas davantage, 

Cest trop mentir pour cent écus. 


The Beauties of Chess, 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V1Da. 
—<—_ 
CHESS CONTROVERSY. 
Seeetieaccotoeae 
‘ TO THE EDITOR. 

Sr1n,—The chess controversy appears to be at 
brought to a termination on the part of your co 
ent J. B., which he has intimated in a letter as 
bie for its discourteousness of expression, as his whol 
respondence has been for a want of knowledge of ue 
ciples of the scientific game which he has taken upea 
self to criticise ; nor is his want of candour less conspé 
in the paltry subterfuge he has recourse to, io 
avoid the dilemma in which his antagonist, W, C 
placed him. His object, he says, has been to prov, 











what the practice of chess players is, but what it 
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So 





a 
be;” an object, I will venture to say, no one ever would | 
have discovered from the previous part of the correspond- 
ence. It isnot my intention to waste my own time, ner to ; 
occupy your columns in exposing the many absurdities 
hich that writer has advanced, but my fondness for the 
game, and the desire which I feel to give such infomation 
as I possess to those who wish to know what the rules of 
the game are, as admitted by all good players, (not what 
J. B. thinks they ought to!be,) induce me to give, what I 
hope will be found, plain and explicit enswers to the que- 
ries in your entertaining miscellany, page 160, which gave 
rise to the discussion. C. G. F. asks, ‘*can the black 
king (in a position which he has stated) take the white 
astle?” and adds, ‘‘it is argued that he can; and that he 
will be in no danger from the knight, as by that piece 
moving it will leave the white king in check.” Now 
here is the fallacy of this argument: the knight does not 
require to move, but checks the king where he stands; and 
the black king on F 5 is checked by the knight on G 3, 
that being one of the squares within the range of his power, 
whilst the same knight covers what would otherwise be 
check to his own king from the black queen. The differ- 
ence between taking a piece and checking the king is so 
obvious, that I wonder it has escaped the penetration of 
W.C. When one piece takes another, the one taken is 
removed from the board, and the captor seats himself 
on his square; but when a piece gives check, ¢he king 
must move, and the piece checking remains where he was. 
In the example given, if the knight were to move, his own 
king would be exposed, and the black king could not be 
checked by him trom any other square to which he could 
be removed, but, by remaining where he is, his own king 
is not in check, whilst the black king, by taking the castle, 
would go into check, which is not allowed even by J. B. 
That the king is in check whenever he is exposed to the 
range of any. piece on the board, e¢. g. on a line or file com- 
‘manded by a rook, or a diagonal commanded by a bishop, 
without any reference whatever to any other circumstance 
attendant upon the situation of the piece checking, is a po- 
sition which will not be denied by any acknowledged good 
chess player. That the king is never taken, and that it is 
not the object of the game to take him, I thought had 
been too well known, even by tyros in chess, to require ar- 
gument. Perhaps the following extract may be deemed 
authoritative on this point. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
on the article ** chess ” says, ** It ought also to be observed, 
that, whereas any man may be taken when he falls within 
the reach of any of the adversary’s pieces, it is otherwise 
with the king, who, in such a case is only to be saluted 
with the word check, warning him of his danger, out of 
which it is absolutely necessary that he should move ; and 
if it so happen that he cannot move without exposing him- 
self to the like inconveniency, it is checkmate, and the 
game is lost.” .To the saine purport is the following anec- 
dote, related by John of Salisbury :—** In a battle between 
the English and French, in the year 1117, an English 
knight seizing the bridle of Louis le Gros, and crying to 
his comrades ‘ The king is taken,’ that prince struck him 
to the ground with his sword, saying, * Ne sqais tu pas 
qu’aux Echecs on ne prend pas le Boy!’ The reason is, 
(adds the commentator,) that when the king is reduced to 
such a pass that there is no way for him to escape, the 
game ends, without exposing the royal piece to further 
affront.” 

The query of W. H. is easily disposed of, and requires 
no argument, being clearly laid down in the laws of the 
game, as published by Phillidor, and which he says, * the 
society or club of chess in England have adopted for their 
code.” Rule 9 says, ** Every pawn which has reached the 
eighth or last square of the chessboard, is entitled to make 
& queen, or any other piece that shall be thought proper ; 
and this even when all the pieces remain on the chess- 
board.” The late Mr. Sarratt, a professor of chess, and 








one of the best players of his day, has also published a 
treatise on chess, and has embodied the laws above referred 


to ina more ample code, which he-has given ag heing con.' 


formable to the uniform practice of all good players. His 
tule No. 22 says, “* When a player has pushed a pawn to 
queen, he is at liberty to make a second queen, a third 
rovk, or any other piece which he may deem more useful 
for his attack or defence.” And he adds in a N.B. ** This 
rule has been observed from time immemorial ; and there 
are several examples of a player’s having two queens in 
Greco's treatise,” &c. The whole note is too long to 
transcribe, but may be referred to at page 8 of the Ist vol. 
edition 1808, by those who feel sufficient interest in it. 1 
fear I have already trespassed too much on your columns, 
and therefore refrain from all further remarks, remaining 








yours, &c. An O. C. 
SOLUTION TO GAME CXXV. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
Queen.........A—7X. 1. King ......A—7 
Castle.........A—1X 2. Queen 
Castle ......000 A—2X i 
Castle.........A—8X i 


3. 

4. 
Knight, C 3—B 5X 5. 
Castle.........A—7X 6. 
Cm 7X %. 
8 

9 

10. 





pee 
SP SASAS LYE 


11. 





[No. cxxv1.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in ten moves. 


Black. 
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He Mousewife. 


“* Housekeeping and hushandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 

Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” ’ 








DIET. 

** People who labour under functional disease for any 
length of time,’ says Mr. Abernethy, in his lectures, 
** will be attacked with diseases of stricture. Sometimes 
it is the stomach which is primarily wrong, and then the 
bowels and liver are affected secondarily ; sometimes the 
liver is first affected, and it then affects the stomach and 
bowels; often the primary affection is in the lower bowels, 
and then the stomach and liver may be secondarily disor- 
dered. Jt must be the study of your life to set these 
organs right. It isa most important study. But I cannot 
tell you how to put the digestive organs tight. Oh! if I 
could, { should hese found the — stone, and 
have made a' great deal of money. I have been fool 
enough to tell the patient he must do it himself. A pa- 
tient comes and says, * Dear Doctor, I have a very weak 
stomach ; I wish you could strengthen it.” * Dear Doctor, 
I have a very irritable stomach; I wish you could 
pacify it.” But he eats and drinks away, and does not 
consider it must depend on his own exertions, and at- 
tention to diet. : os 


| 


| stitution. 





** Cornaro is the most signal instance we have of what 
may be done by attention to diet in correcting a bad con- 
His food was about three ounces at a time. As 
he got to about eighty years of age, his friends told him 
he should take more tood 3 he increased his food to four- 
teen ounces a day, which before had been twelve, and his 
drink to ten ounces, which before had been eight; but he 
relates of himself, that he was irritable, and ‘quarrelled 
with his servants. In three weeks he was taken very il), 
got a great discharge from the alimentary organs, which 

ad nearly carried him off, but his constitution triumphed 
and he recovered, returning to bis usual quantity o food 
and drink. He lived to upwards of 100. 
“The diet of Cornaro was milk, bread, and eggs; 
erhaps fruit occasionally. Now, bread is the most ncurish- 
Ing of all vegetable substances, and eggs and milk the 
lightest and mildest of animal substances. That milk is 
most highly nourishing, witness the rapid growth of a 
calf, which is for the most pee fed on nothing else; but 
milk in large quantities will not do for people advanced in 
life. A physician once told me he had orderéd a patient 
three pints of milk a cay, and I replied, *I hope, then, 
your patient has the stomach of a calf.’ It is a very indi- 
gestible kind of food with many grown up persons. It 1s 
better to make three moderate meals daily, than two large 
and heavy ones: drinking four hours after eating, allowing 
two hours for the transit of the liquid before food is again 
taken into the stomach. But then the great question is, 
what am I to drink? Now, as custom. seems to sanction 
it, I have no objection to a small quantity of fluid ; with 
the first meal milk and tea, and a moderate quantity of 
wine with the second, provided we feel it act as a cordial, 
and it agrees with us, which is not the case with every one ; 
wine turns sour on many stomachs, and those people 
should not take it,—it is a beverage not fitted to their 
constitution. 

** Now you must attend to every rule which can in any- 
wise keep the digestive organs tranquil; the stomach will 
never be tranquil, if disturbed by contiguous organs.” 











= 


e 
Wivent les Bagatelles. 
—_— 
ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES, &c. IN OUR LasT. 

Erratum.—In announcing 55, instead of saying 
** Halve thirteen, so that each part shall equal ten,”’ we 
presume it should have been thus stated :—** The half of 
thirteen is eight.” The solution is XIII. which, when 
divided by a horizontal line in the middle, leaves vit1. 

No. 59. The letter W. 

(* The solution, which is clever in some points, and 
defective in others, will itself require solution, as it con- 
sists of a variety of separate enigmas. We shall be glad 
to receive a correct explanation. In order to put our 
readers into the right track, we shall explain one or 
two of the points; admitting, at the same time, 
that several others are above our comprehension. We 
shall take the fifth line as our first illustration—** I was 
chief physician to King William, for in my absence he 
ever complained of sickness; i.¢. take away the W from 
William, and it leaves ** JJ Zam.” Again seé sixteenth 
line—‘* I am a friend to architecture, for I turn every 
thing to quicksand and mortar ;" i. ¢. by ever wing is 
meant all, which, with the addition of the W acs all 
(composed of quicksand and mortar.) sh 

This, specimen will perhaps enable some” ingenious 
reader to go through the whole. For our own parts we 
can make nothing of that portion begirining on the ninth 
line, viz. :—** I am a friend rather to sprightliness,” &c. 

60.—Solution not yet received. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courte?.} 


State off . Kpmarke 
the Wine at 
at noon. noon. 


Barometer | Uxtrem:| thermo Extreme 
at during | meter6 | heat¢u- 
nooh. Night | morning ring Duy. 


| | 

0 |29 a7} 4 0}:43 0! 47 10] S.W. |Rain. 

11 | 28 Hi 38 0} 40 O} 43) O|W.S.W.|Hail, Very 

12 | 29 40 935 0) 97 0) 41. OIN.NW. Ruin {stormy 
ain. 














3129 50; 37 0} 40 O 42 S.W. 

+ 29 16 | 4a | 45 | <s : og reveled 
5 | 29 34 0/38 0O e y y- 
: oa | 43 0/60 0) W. ‘Rain. 





16 | 29 76) 34 0 


10th, Half-past six, p.m. very boisterous, with heavy rain. 
1Jti, Very stormy during night. 
14th, Severe gale during night, which continued through. 


out ¢he day, with hail and rain; eight, p.m. snow. 
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Ehe Drama. 


eq a 


WILLIAM TELL, 
A DRAMA. 
Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller. 


LONDON: PRINTED 1825. 
—__ 
(Continuedfrom our last.) 
ACT IL—SCENE I. 
A Gothic Hall, ornamented with coats of arms, in the 
Castle of the Baron von Attinghausen. 

The Banon, a gray-headed old man, of lofty and com- 
manding stature, leaning ona stick tipped with the horn 
of a chamois, and dressed in fur garments.—KUONI 
and six other servants stand around him with rakes and 
scythes. Enter ULRICH VON RUDENZ in the garb 


of a knight. 
RUDENZ. 
What is your pleasure, uncle ? 
ATTINGHAUSEN. — 
First permit 


That, following the old custom of my house, 
I take the morning draught amidst my servants. 

| He drinks out of a goblet, which he passes to the 

rest in succession. 

Once I was wont myself in field and wood 
To lead them forth, myself to share their labours, 
As when my banner led them to the field. 
But now I can but play the overlooker, 
And if the genial sun comes not to me, 
I can no longer seek it on the mountains. 
And 80 in narrower, and still narrower circle, 
With feeble steps I journey on towards 
The narrowest and last, where life stands still— 
Scarcely the shade of what I was—and soon, 
Only to be a name. 


KUONI 
( Offering the cup to Rudenz. ) 
oung man, I pledge you. 
(ds he hesitates to take it. 
Come, cheerily ! ’Tis from one cup, one heart. 
ATTINGHAUSEN. 
Go, children! When the festive evening calls 
From finished labour, once again coum . 
Will we the interests of the land discuss, 
[Servants relire. 
ATTINGHAUSEN and RUDENZ. 
ATTINGHAUSEN. 
I see thee on the alert, and well appointed ! 
Wilt thou to Altorf—to the Herrenburg ? 


RUDENZ. 
Yes, uncle, and I tarry here too long. 
ATTINGHAUSEN ( seating himself. ) 
Art thou in such a hurry ?—Has thy youth 
8o sparingly been measur’d out to thee, 
That thou must save it from thy poor old uncle ? 
RUDENZ. 
1 see you have no longer need of me, 
I am become a stranger in this house. 


ATTINGHAUSEN 


(regarding him steadfastly for some time.) 
Alas! ‘tis but too true ! ‘Alas that home 


To thee is a strange place !—O Uly! Uly! 
I know thee now no more. I see thee deck 
In costly silk thy limbs, across thy shoulder 
The purple mantle fling, and vauntingly 
Bear the proud peacock’s feather in thy cap: 
—The nt thou regardest with disdain, 
And sham’st thee of his honest manly greeting. 
RUDENZ. 
Sony him willingly all honour due, 
hat he would claim of right, I shall refuse him. 
ATTINGIUAUSEN. 
Thou knowst how the whole land feels prievously 
The anger of the King. Each honest heart 
Is fill’d with anguish for the dreadful woes 
We are compell'd to suffer. Thee alone 
Moves not the general sorrow.—Thee we sce, 
Renouncing friends and kindred, range thyself 
Upon the stranger’s side ; our wretched state 
Deriding, carelessly the chase pursue 
Of airy joys, and meanly stoop to court 
A prince's favours, whilst thy native land 
Bleeds from the heavy scourge of his oppression. 


RUDENZ. 
The land is sore oppress’d—and why, my uncle ? 
Who has reduc’d it to this sore iess ? 
One little word is all that is required 
To free us from the oppression, and to win us 
A gracious master. oe, then! woe to those 
Who blind the people, that they may not see 
Their own best interests ;—who, for private ends, 
Strive to mislead the country, and prevent it 
From swearing to acknowledge Austria’s power, 
As all the countries-round about have done. 
Yes, yes, it suits them well—these haughty peasants, 
To sit with nobles in the rank of lords ! 
These men desire the Emperor for their master, 
That they may have no master but themselves. 
ATTINGHAUSEN. 
Must I hear this, and hear it from thy mouth ? 
RUDENZ. 
Let me proceed in answer to your question. 
—What kind of part is it which you, my uncle, 
Yourself play here? Have you no bigher pride, 
Than as Landamman, or as Banneret, _. 
To rule a small, and pitiful tribe of shepherds ? 
How! Were it not a far more splendid choice, 
Homage to render to a kingly master, 
And court fair honour in his glorious camp, 
Than here to sit the peer of your own servants, 
And share the seat of justice with the peasant ? 
ATTINGHAUSEN. 
Ah, Ulrich! Ulrich! well I recognise 
Seduction’s flattering voice. Thine open ear 
Has it usurp’d—has poison’d thy free soul. 
RUDENZ. 
Yes! I will not deny—the stranger's scorn, 
Who calls us tauntingly the peasant-nobles, 
Sinks deep into my heart. 1 cannot brook, 
That while the generous youth who thither throng, 
Gather proud laurels under Hapsburg’s banners, 
I must pine if on my own estate, 
And in the dull routine of common duties 
My spring of life consume. While splendid deeds 
Are elsewhere doing, and a world of glory 
Opens its dazzling scenes beyound these mountains, 
My helm and shield hang rusting in the hall, 
The inspiring music of the martial clarion, 
The herald’s voice inviting to the tournay, 
Break not the stillness of these peaceful oe ee 
Nought but the err and shepherd-bells, 
Which tire me with their dull monotony. 
ATTINGHAUSEN. 
O blinded and seduc’d by idle pomp, 
Despise the land that bore thee, laugh to scorn 
The angient pe manners of thy fathers ! 
The time will come, when thou, with burning tears, 
Shalt fondly sigh for these thy native mountains ; 
This rude untutor’d shepherd minstrelsy, 
Which now thy foolish pride disdains t’ admire, 
Shall press upon thy soul with painful yearnings, 
If once in — land it meet thine ear. 
—Resistless is the impulse which impels us 
Back to our native soil! The strange false world 
Was never made for thee: with thy true heart 
Wilt thou in yon imperial court remain 
A stranger ever, for the world demands 
Far other virtues than thou could’st acquire 
In these secluded valleys.—-Go, then! go! 
Sell thy free soul, do homage for thy land, 
Become the slave of princes, when thou might’st 
Be thy own master, and thyself a prince, 
On thy own land, and free inheritance. — 
—Oh! Uly! Uly! leave not thus thy kindred ! 
Go not to Altorf! Oh! desert not thus 
The cause of justice, and thy native land! 
—I am the Jatest of my race—with me y 
The name must end. There hang my helm and shield, 
They fought my battles, and shall share my grave, 
But must the thought my parting breath disturb, 
That thou but watchest tor m ing eye, 
To hie thee to this new, this endal court, 
And these my fair possessions, which I free 
From God received, receive from Austria ? 
motes Te 
In vain do we attempt to oppose ng! 
To him belongs the ~ ire of the world : 
Shall we alone, self-will’d and obstinate, 
Struggle with power resistless—strive to break 
The chain of lands his power has flung around us? 
His are the marts, the courts of justice his, 
His the highways—and even the very horse 





Which draws upon the Gothard, pays him toll. 


———————————————————__ 
We are hemm’d in—circled as with a net, 
By lands on him dependent. Will the empire 
Protect us, think you ?—Can it save itself 
Against the increasing power of Austria ? 
If God protect us not, no Emperor can ! 
And what reliance can we further place 
Upon an Emperor's words, when they have dar'd, 
As the necessities of war have urg’d, 
Or want of gold—the cities which have sought 
Beneath the eagle’s wing a —_ of refuge, 
To pledge away, and sever from the empire. 
—No, uncle! no! Some powerful head to seek, 
In these disastrous times of party feud, 
Is but the dictate of reflecting prudence. 
The imperial crown changes from branch to branch, 
And faithful service claims no more remembrance ; 
But to serve well him, who transmits his power a 
To a long line of princes—is to sow 
Seed for futurity. 
ATTINGHAUSEN. 
Art thou so wise ? 
Would’st thou see clearer than thy noble fathers, 
Who ate struggled in the glorious cause, 
Nor counted goods, nor life itself, at ought, 
So they might win the precious pearl of freedom ! 
—Quick ! ship thee down to Lucern! there inquire 
How Austria’s harsh dominion grinds the land! 
Yes! they will come to count our sheep and cattle, 
Mow down our Alps, proscribe to their own use 
The game that cleaves the air, or roams the waste, 
In our free forests ; place their barriers 
Upon our bridges, at our very doors ; 
Pay with our poverty their purchas’d lands, 
Their battles with our blood.—No ! if our blood 
We are compell’d to shed, let it at least 
Be for ourselves—nor will I ever doubt, 
That we may buy at a far cheaper rate 
Freedom than slavery ! 
RUDENZ. 
_ What can we do, 
A shepherd people, against Albrecht’s armies ? 
" bias assures ween. 
earn thou to know this shepherd le, boy ! 
I know it—I have led it into bailey 
Have seen it fighting at Faventium. 
They come to force on us a yoke, which we 
Are equally determined not'to bear. 
—Oh ! learn to feel of what a race thou art 5 
Cast not away, for tinsel and vain pomp, 
The jewel of thy worth. Thyself to boast 
The head of a free people, which from love 
Devotes itself to thee—will by thee stand, 
True in the hour of danger and of deathe= 
This be thy pride—this thy nobility. 
Knit closer still the dear, the early ties, 
Which bind thee to thy country : hold it fast 
With all thy heart. These are the vigorous roots 
Which will the shock resist when tem rage: 
In — foreign land thou stand’st alone,. 
A feeble reed, and bruis’d by every storm. 
Oh! come! Too long thou art a stranger here ! 
Stay with us but one day, one single day ! 
Go not to Altorf !—Hear’st thou ?—Not to-day ! 
This single day refuse not to thy friends ! 


T his 
RUDENZ. ee — 


I gave my word! Excuse ¥ i I am bound. 
ATTINGHAUSEN (ktti his hand. 

What say’st thou? Thou art bound !—Unhappy- boy, 

I know thou art—but not by word or oath: : 

A captive art thou in the. bonds of love. 

Rudenz turns away 
Conceal it as thou wilt—it is the taal 
mer ow sy who i an tok 

raws thee, and chains thee to the Emperor’s service. 
Thou fondly hop'st to win the noble maiden 
By thy defection from the land.—But, Ulrich, 
Do not deceive thyself! They show the bride 
To lure thee to their purpose—but that bride 
Is not reserv’d for innocence. 
RUDENZ. 


Enough ! 

I’ve heard enough !—Farewell ! a 
ATTINGHAUSEN,. 

Stay, frenzied ! 
He Fy ! I cannot hold hienegnamot save him ! ore 
So Wolfenschiessen fell from the allegiance 
He ow'd his country :—others soon will follow. 
A strange enchantment hurries forth our 





And spreads with power resistless th hes mountai 
Unhappy day, when first the stranger's foot “ 
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The quiet of our happy vales disturb’d, 

And broke upon our holy innocence ! 

—_The new with mighity strides is pressing on ; 

The old—with all that age has sanctified— 

Js fast departing. Other times are coming, — 

Another race with different thoughts and feelings. 

What do I here? They all are in the grave ; 

With whom I Iov’d to live and hold sweet converse. 

Buried in earth already lies my age: 

Oh! well for him, who parts without regret 

From this new state of things—new race of men! 
(To be continued.) 





MR. RAYNER. 
-——— 

Our readers will be glad to see the following notice of 
that excellent actor, Mr. Rayner; and as he will, pro- 
pably, appear in Manchester during the season, our friends 
in that town will feel an immediate interest in it. 


(From the Glasgow Free Press, Dec. 16, 1826.) 

We returned on Wednesday evening to see Rayner, 
and we witnessed one of the most powerful specimens of 
acting it was ever our pleasing task to record. We had 
heard of Rayner as the successor of Emery; and we had 
occasionally glanced at paragraphs in the London papers, 
eulogizing him as such—no small proof of his talents; 
for the man must be an actor who could stand in the shoes 
of Emery. In Tyke, and in every other patt in which his 
predecessor was famous, we had heard, as we said before, 
that Mr. Rayner stood his ground ; and we had also heard 
of a decided hit which he made in the part of Giles, in the 
Miller’s Maid—that in which we saw himon Wednesday 
night—and saw him with emotions the vibrations of which 
have not.yet subsided. 

The Miller’s Maid is a very pretty melo.drame; founded, 
we believe, on a tale of poor Bloomfield’s. Never were 
our feelings more powerfully affected than they were on 
Wednesday night. In that little melo-drame we were the 
absorbed spectators of powers which, we hesitate not to 
say, Were never surpassed in the performance of the most 
talented tragedy on the stages—no matter who was the 
representative of the hero—whether Kemble or Young, 
Macready or Kean. ‘Genuine acting !—of the finest qua- 
lity-true to nature—never overstepping her modesty, 
even while it delineated her most powerful, most appalling 
workings—such light and shade, too, with the finest keep- 
ing, and a total absence of any thing like the appearance 
of efort. No wonder the house was affected by it. We 
do not believe that the curtain fell on a single dry eye. 
To those who have not seen the thing, it may appear to 
be profanation to say it—but we will say, that Mr. Kean’s 
third act in Othello—his masterpiece, as it is confessed to 
be=is not a finer, higher, nobler illustration of what the 
histrionic art can achieve, than Mr. Rayner’s last scene in 
the Miller's Maid. If there is a difference, it is a dif. 
ference of quantity, not quality. There is less to be done 
in. Giles; but what is to be done is quite as rich in pathos. 
The storm is shorter in duration; but it is equal in fury. 
The play of its lightning, while its lasts, is as vivid and as 
wild; and the voice of its thunder as appalling. We were 
omg ta astounded at the first-rate talent meniyon by 

rt. Rayner, in his delineation of Giles—by the way a 
part that seems to, be written with considerable power, 
and, of course, of truth—a lover of flesh and blood,—the 
passion delineated in all the nerve of purely animal form— 
selfish—-vehement ; its rivalry that of the tiger—ferocious 
in its jealousy,—ready to tear and rend whatever would 
dispute possession. of its object; but still a redeeming 
humanity at the core.. Here is the touchstone of Mr. 
Rayner’s genius; for nothing but genins could achieve 
what he does here. His love is not returned; Phabe 
debates for. his rival,. George. She promises, however, 
that should any aceident prevent her union with him, 
Giles shall obtain possession of her hand. Circumstances 
come out which warrant a belief that George is her brother. 
and Giles claims the right of espousing her. Rayner’s 
burst of exultation here was extremely fine. Phoebe is 
unwilling to fulfit her, engagement to Giles, and George 
and she are determined to set out for their native village, 
in hopes of procuring some evidence that may remove the 
Present bar to their union. Giles puts the very worst con- 
struction on their design, and resolves to secure Phebe on 
the road. He is anticipated, however, by another who 
has conceived: a dishonest passion for her, but from whose 
Violence he rescues her; and upon bringing her back to 
her protector, the Miller, finds that her father, after a 
lapse cf many years, has just returned, and that Geor 
was only his son by adoption.. Here is the top of 


climax. The miller, his wife, George, the old father, 
are stubble in the way of his fury. He has neither eye 


or ear for them,’ as to threat or éntreaty, so far as affects 
the resigning of his mistress. The branch of a tree, with 
which he had armed himself in his contest with her ra- 
visher, now threatens annihilation to the objects of her 
most tender solicitude, while they, on the other hand, have 
no alternative but to resort to extremities, which they are 
on the point of doing, when Phebe interposes: at hér 
intercession he successively drops his weapon, resigns her 
to her father, and completes the task of self-conquest, 
though not without. a tremendous struggle, by sub- 
sequently placing her hand in that of his rival’s, and then 
rushes out in a state of piteous heart-rending distraction : 
but all this is done gradually, with the working of a pros 
tracted powerful convulsion ; the spasm is on his coun: 
tenance, and in his frame; the violence done to nature is 
evidently almost too much for her to bear. You expect 
the heart-strings to snap, and the victim of frustrated 
passion to drop, ere the triumph of self-denial and gene- 
rosity is achieved. The continued rounds of applause, to 
which the curtain fell, induced the g 
him again for Monday night, when he repeats Giles. 











Scientific Motices. 
IMPROVED ROLLER WINDOW BLINDS. 
—_—— 
Having now had a month’s experience of the utility and 


convenience of the improved blind, recommended in the 
annexed letter, wecan confidently recommend its adoption. 
The alteration is very simple; but we would advise those 
who avail theinselves of the suggestion, by all means to 
employ a workman accustomed to fixing window blinds. 
This plan for admitting the light through the upper, 
while it is excluded from the lower panes, independent of 
other advantages, will be found very well adapted for 
artists, as the light efters the room in a manner peculiarly 
suitable to their occupation.—Edit. Kal. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—I have taken the liberty of addressing you: on the 
present occasion, under the impression, that, should you 
have a corner to spare in your scientific mirror, you will, 
with your usual indulgence, grant me the same for the 
insertion of the following, relative to a very simple im- 
provement in the construction of window blinds. 
The alteration which I am about to describe, suggested 
itself in consequence of an inconvenience which must be 
almost daily experienced by those persons, the windows of 
whose apartments are supplied with the common roller- 
blind ; for whether the blinds are drawn down for the sake 
of privacy, or to obstruct the ingress of the sun’s rays, the 
rooins but too often suffer a very unnecessary deprivation 
of light in consequence ; on various occasions, also, when 
the blind is used to obtain the latter object, the wholé 
window is darkened, though the superfluous light, as not 
unfrequently happens, should enter by a few of the lower 
panes of the window only. On these, and many other 
Occasions, it would be found peculiarly advantageous to 
admit light into the room, from the upper part of the 
window ; this, indeed, must at once appear so obvious, 
that I shall deem it unnecessary to trouble you with any 
further examples in support of the assertion, that blinds, 
contrived to effect this purpose, would possess a decided 
advantage over those now so generally in use. 
b b b 6b The accompanying én. 

——-_4. 4 graving renders explana. 

tion almost unnecessary ; 

it may be proper to ob- 
¢ serve, however, that the 

roller aa, has groovesbbbb, 

cut into it to receive a cor- 





roller; a metal rod, or a 





“ lath, runs through the ¢#p of the blind, as at cc, to 


keep it regular and stretched. ‘The depth of the grooves 


is to be regulated by the length and thickness of the tapes’ 
for, when these are wound up on the roller, they should 
exactly fill the grooves. The engraving represents the 
upper part of a window, with the blind, as it would 
appear when completely drawn down, and the tapes of 
such a length as to expose the top row of panes. The 
blind itself may be made of sufficient length to fill the 




















to announce } 


whole window, when the tapes are in the grooves. This 
I believe is all that may be necessary to say in explanation 
of the construction of these blinds.—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, Jan. 16, 1827. HENRY D-—. 





RESULTS OF THE WEATHER AT MANCHESTER, 
IN THE YEAR 1826. 
BY THOMAS HANSON, SURGEON, 




















Mean Tempera. 
Mean Pressure} ture from the} Fall 
of the daily extremes,| oo 
Barometer, |taken by a self-/Rain, &e 
from the registering in 
daily extremes.| Thermometer. | Inches. 
January secccccrerelere 29:65  sveleee 81,95 slo. 689 
February ........00. efeee 29.45 ceslece 42.91 o./... 2215 
March sessosscesseees coe 29.62 sealers 4289 ...[... -765 
APTilicccccess socccccslece BOM) _ ccclcee 47-21 seeleee 1.735 
| RR eee 29.92 ceslece 5300 ceslece «270 
REGIE as spasicncsssoacss we §=80.05 w/e. 6240 . 245 
DULY scorcccccccesceees vee 29.75 eeeleve G3 BO orelene 2.835 
AUgUSt....0.scceeeee wee 29.72 “| se 61.90 ss.]e0. 2.295 
September ......... eee 29.68 weslare 53.80 ++ 2.230 
October....ecseseeeeee we §29.67 . foc 5080. ...|... 8.420 
November ......... soe 29.60 ceoleee 38.90  .00]... 1.400 
December ......... ow. 29.64 . olees 41.50  .../... 2.630 
Annual Mean......|... 29.70 vvelace 49.21 ...| 20.229 











The annual mean of the barometer is 29.70 inches ; 
highest 30.36, which took place on the 20tk of November ; 
lowest, 28.66, on thé 24 of December; the difference of 
the extremes, 1.70 inches. 

The mean annual temperature, 49 deg. 21 min.; highest, 
89 deg. on the 27th of June; lowest, 11 deg. on the 13th 
of January: difference of the extremes, 78 deg. Mean of 
the first th¥ee months, 89 deg. 25 min. ; of the second three 
months, 54 deg. 20 min. ; of the third three months, 
59 deg. 73 min.; and of the fourth three months, 43 deg. 
73 min. : mean of the six summer months, 56 deg. 96 min. ¢ 
six winter months, 41 deg. 49 min. 

The fall of rain, hail, and snow, for the first three 
months measured 3.669 inches; the second three months, 
2.250 inches; the third three months, 6.860 inches; the 
fourth three months, 7.450 inches: total for the year, 
20.229 inches; being about FOURTEEN INCHES under 
theannual average. The least quantity fell in June, which 
was about one-fourth of an inch in depth, and the greatest 
quantity in October, being nearly three inches and a half. 





TO THR EDITOR. 

S1rn,—The above are my results of the weather for the 
present year; should you think proper, I will thank you 
to insert them in your next Kaleidoscope. I am a constant 
reader of your very amusing and instructive miscelliny, 
and amongst your hebdomadal fare, the report of the 
weather always claims my notice. 

In order to render reports of the weather as interesting 
as possible, two things are very desirable—good instru- 
ments and uniform notations. I should like to know of 
my contemporary observer, through the medium of your 
columns, if his barometer is a common upright one, or of 
the wheel kind; also, if the thermometer is a fixed, or a 
self-registering one. It appears that he makes three nota. 
tions on the temperature every day. Now it would be legs 





troublesome to him, and far more interesting to meteoro- 
logists in general, if he would give us the two extremiée 


responding number of dark ' of each day by a self-registering thermometer. 

coloured tapes, by which| The plan is now generally pursued by metéorlogists in 
the blind is attached to the London and differents parts of the country. The two 
| extremes of the barometer are also noted for each day, 


instead of making one, two, or three obsérvations at sated 
times. 
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During my early researches in meteorology I noted the 
observations for seven years in a similar way to your weekly 
report; but ever since the year 1814, I have uniformly 
made the daily notations on the pressure and temperature 
by taking the two extremes for each day, paying no regard 
to time, except on extraordinary occasions. 

This plan has been, and is, urgently recommended by 
one of the most practical, and, indeed, I may say, oldest 
meteorologist of the present day; I mean Luke Howard, 

Esq. of Plaistow, near London. 

It would give me pleasure to see your diary of the 
weather, with respect to arrangement, in unison with my 
own. I shall willingly communicate any information in 
my power for that purpose. THOMAS HANSON. 

Plymouth Grove, January 8, 1826. 





SAFETY VALVE. 




















TO THRE EDITOR. 

Sr2,—In looking over your Mercury of the 12h of 
December last, J observed a letter from Mr. Hicks, ac- 
companied by an engraving of a safety valve for steam- 
engine boilers. 1 cannot see any advantage it possesses Over 
the common safety valve, when it is properly constructed. 
I have sent you a sketch of Messrs. Bolton and Watt's 
best constructed safety valve, as applicd to some of their 
earliest engines, which, for simplicity, I think cannot be 
well improved on. Other ‘engincers have introduced a 
easing round it, with a stuffing box and spindle passing 
through it attached to the valve. These additions destroy 
the simplicity of the valve, without serving any purpose 
wafficient to justify their application, when they render so 
important an appendage to the steam-engine boiler at all 
liable to disarrangement. 

Ir marine engine boilers the case is different; some- 
thing of the kind is required to make a tight communi- 
cation with ‘dic waste steam-pipe, otherwise the steam 
would be blowing about the deck. Mr. Clegg has very 
ingeniously introduced a slide joint in the spindle of the 
valve, and by this means his valve works quite indepen- 
dent of the spindle, and of course the friction of the 
packing is wholly removed from it, as well as completely 
securing the valve from the effects of any weight that 
may be incautiously applied on the handle with an inten- 
tion of increasing the pressure of the steam. Mr. Clegg’s 
valves may be seen in action on board the St. Patrick, 
Lord Blaney, and other steam-veseels fitted up under his 
direction. 


T have sent you a drawing of an to 


apparatus applicable 
marine engine boilers, which I think would be found an 
efectual means of preventing any accident arising from 
en accumalated pressure of steam. The apparatus in the 
Grawing is calculated for engines of 120 horse power, and 


dicularly on the top of the boiler B, and its lower end 
dipping about two feet into the water contained in it. The 


to which height the steam at a proper pressure would 


which are connected with the handle of the safety valve 
F. Now, should the pressure of the steam increase beyond 
that at Which the safety valve should rise at, it is evident 
the water in the tube A will, by the increased pressure 
of the steam, be raised beyond its proper height, and flow 
over through the elbow C into the cup D, which would be 
instantly filled, and operate as a power of 120 at the 
shorter end of the lever E to pull the safety valve F up 
with. 

I have been induced to give publicity to this invention 
with the hope that it may be generally adopted ; for, al- 
though the bursting of marine engine boilers is by no 
means a frequent occurrence, nor is there great danger 
of them doing so, yet they are at present all liable to 
such an accident, and when it can be guarded against by 
a timely application, and at so little cost, I should hope 
prejudice would be no barrier to its immediate use.—I 
am, Sir, Very respectfully, yours, 

‘FRANCIS HUMPHRYS. 
—_—_——————— 
Correspondence. 


GYMNASIA. 
—_. 
. 70 THE EDITOR. 

S81n,—The subject on which I address you, has been so 
ably discussed at different times in the Kaleidoscope, that 
perhaps little need be added to prove the very great ad- 
vantages that would be derived from the establishment of 
a gymnastic academy in this town. That this will ulti- 
mately take place, I have not the least doubt, and I see 
no just cause or impediment why the time for such an 
object should not be accelerated. 

I believe it is an undisputed axiom, that bodily health 
tends, in a great degree, to invigorate the mind: health- 
ful recreations must therefore be the fostering exercise to 
genius and learning. Health, the greatest tangible hup- 
piness that post diluvian mortals can be said to enjoy, 
cannot be kept in proper tone, otherwise than by exercise, 
a sufficient quantity of which is not within the reach of all 
persons. The inhabitants of large towns are worse of, in 
this particular, thay residents in the country ; if they have 
exercise, they take it in an unwholesome atmosphere ; 
the animalcule of the air, impregnated with foul smoke 
and animal vapours, are but sorry food for the lungs, 
compared to the air upon hills and downs, where nature 
reigns, undisturbed by the rebellion of soap-factories and 
chymical furnaces. Something then should be furnished 
as asubstitute for the free enjoyment of salubrity, and 
you will agree with me that athletic exercises tend most 
to this desirable object. 

The particular reason for my addressing you, is to make 
& proposition to which I have some hope that you will give 
your support. I imagine thatif a subscription was opened, 
to collect a sum of money for the purpose of erecting a 
suitable building for a gymnastic academy, enough of in- 
dividuals would come forward for the purpose. Perhaps 
the Committee of Improvement, at the town councils, 
might be moved by a humble address from their subjects, 
to appropriate a piece of ground to the establishment. 
This would be a sure and certain method of carrying the 
business on with success. 

If you approve of my suggestion, at the first notice of a 
subscription-book being open, my name shall be down for 
one guinea; and, among the narrow circle of my ac- 








quaintance, I could enumerate several others who would 


consists of a pipe A, three inches in bore, jointed perpen- t 


pipe is so high as to admit of a column of water rising in | 
it to seven feet above the level of the water in the boiler, | 


come forward to the same effect. 1 do not, myself, douly 
that there are some hundreds among the great number of 
young men in Liverpool, who would hail the establish. 
ment of an academy for gymnasia, with similar feelings 
to my own. But previously to any subscription being 
opened, some public spirited individuals (of con 


raise it to. The top end of the pipe has an elbow C ‘must lead the van, and, by their example, induce other 


turned downwards over a cup D, of a sufficient capacity to | 
contain about 40 Ibs. of water : this cup is freely suspended | 
to the longer radius of the levers E, the shorter ends of , 
‘the Apprentices’ Library, encourages me to hope that 
, you would not shrink from this task, if you thought the 


to support the business, so as to carry it through with re 
spectability. To you, Sir, I appeal as the most likely 
promote this object; your public spirit’ in establishing 


plan feasible. A public meeting might be first called tp 
settle the preliminaries, and I think we should then find 
a very considerable degree of interest would be excited, 
P. 
_—_—_—_— 
DINING TO SOME TUNE. 

A set of merry tailors lately deputed one of their body, 
who was a musical genius, to order a Christmas dinner 
for them. He immediately, with ‘* infinite 
tude,” as Mathews says, wrote out the following notes to 
the landlord of the Goose and Gridiron, requesting him to 
translate them into a good dinner. The landlord, 
parish clerk of the church in Threadneedle-street, imme. 
diately deciphered the enigma; and on the day appointed, 
a plentiful dinner, peculiarly suitable for the craft, was 
found smoking on the board. Our musical readers, on 
reading the notes, will be at no loss to find out that the 
dinner consisted of 


BEEF AND CABBAGE. 








—= 





Go Correspondents. 





Hesrew Vows Poiwra.—In consequence of our insertion : 


as ngular dissertation on this subject in the last Kalslds 
scope, the following note has been transmjtted to us;—"4 
constant reader begs to inform the editor of the Kaldd 
scope, that he thinks, if the editor would not allow suchas 
‘the Hebrew Vowel Points’ to be put into his paper, 8 


would tend a great deal. to its better circulation."-We * 
think our fastidious correspondent ought to have stated | 


the nature of his objection to the essay in question, because, 
it is impossible to reply to his note in its present form, 
For our own parts, we cannot conjecture what there isi 
Ben Adams's dissertation which ought to displease any’ 
reader, especially when accompanied by the editorial note 


with which it was prefaced. We are too well acquaintel, 
with the fable of the old man and the ass to expect to giv, 


univereal satifaction; but in the present instarice we own 
we are somewhat surprised at the exception taken by 4 
Constant Reader to an article, which appears to us to om 
tain nothing offensive to the most scrupujous read, 
Perhaps our correspondent will afford us some further @u 
to the nature of his objection. 2 

IraLy.—The patriotic verses of H. W. J. shall, with the per 
mission of the writer, make their first appearance in t# 
Mercury, and afterwards in the Kaleidoscope. 

The correspondent who has sent us some verses, addressed t 
a certain writer, commeucing, ‘ Hail! minstrel of the 
wild and plaintive lyre!” is informed that we shall adén® 
a note to him in our next. 

Tron Mask’s communications shall be examined without 

The lines of 7. G. and . F. in our next. ’ 

CuristmasS BAGATELLES.—Those correspondents who hava 
during the week, favoured us with communications in ths 
department, are informed that we have for the season taka 
our Jeave of the subject. 

Sg.¥-ozNERATING Lamp.—The letter of Mr. Francis Hm 
phrys on this subject is reserved for our next. 

We shall next week address a note to Solomon Quatre. 

Geaman Account or THE BaTTLe oF TALAVERA.—We baw 
been favoured with an original translation of a Germs 
description of this memorable battle, The manuscripts 
not uniformly as distinct as we could wish; but we hep 
to decipher it. 

—s 


Printed, published, and ‘sold, EVERY T vEsDay, y 
E. Smits & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool 
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